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THE DISCIPLINE-MASTER 



JOHN ADAMS 
London, England 



Under the word " Discipline," in Dr. Murray's New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, we find the ninth heading 
running as follows: " attrib. as in discipline-master, a master 
in a school employed not to teach, but to keep order among the 
pupils." The first thing that strikes one on reading this para- 
graph is the definite limitation of the meaning of " discipline " to 
what may be called its objective aspect, the power of maintaining 
order in a class. Every teacher is aware that the word has 
another meaning, the subjective, in which it has to do with the 
training given to the mind by the various studies of the school 
curriculum. We talk of certain subjects as being of greater dis- 
ciplinary value than others. Under this phrase lies a theory of 
very doubtful cogency. But apart from all theories there remains 
the broad difference between the two views of the meaning of 
" discipline." 

The objective view is by far the more popular. When we 
talk of a teacher as being "a good disciplinarian," we attach a 
very definite meaning to the phrase, and distinguish sharply 
between the man's powers as a teacher and his powers of keeping 
order and controlling a class. The distinction, though clearly 
recognized so soon as attention is called to it, is very apt to be 
overlooked in ordinary life. In fact, in one very important con- 
nection it is almost invariably neglected. Wherever the problem 
of the training of teachers is discussed, the remark is sure to be 
made sooner or later : " The teacher is born, not made." If now 
the meaning of the saying is worked out, it will be found that the 
argument proceeds on the assumption that it is impossible for any 
training to supply the power of control. Some possess this power, 
it is maintained, and some lack it, and no amount of training can 
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supply the want. Almost all the failures that come out of train- 
ing colleges — and almost every class of students has one or two 
specimens — will be found to fail because of this defect. But it is 
worth noting that this applies only to the failures who are found 
out. For the experienced trainer of teachers knows full well that 
some of his students, who prove successful when judged by the 
rough and ready methods of the outside critic, are in reality very 
poor teachers. It is quite possible to be an excellent teacher, so 
far as the science and art of teaching are concerned, without being 
able to maintain order. For example, a student may give an 
admirable lesson to a class when the presence of the master of 
method and the other students in training, to say nothing of the 
official teacher of the class, renders it unnecessary to "maintain 
order." When such a teacher goes into the world and fails to 
control his class, he is said to be unable to teach ; but clearly this is 
inaccurate. The question of his teaching has never been under 
discussion; he has never had the chance in school of showing 
whether he could teach or not; he never got the length of the 
teaching point. Critics of training are prepared at this stage to 
stop all further argument by the final statement that, since dis- 
cipline is essential to the beginning of teaching, the lack of dis- 
ciplinary power indicates incapacity for teaching. This argument 
is perfectly valid; as a practical criticism it is conclusive — unless 
there be found a place for the discipline-master. 

Before examining the claims of the discipline-master, we must 
now turn to another fallacy that is so important as to justify the 
emphasis here laid on the distinction between teaching and main- 
taining discipline. Even if it be granted that without discipline 
there can be no teaching, it does not follow that because there is 
discipline there is teaching. There is a very common impression 
to the contrary. If a teacher is able to maintain excellent order in 
class, and secure instant obedience to all his orders, and is at the 
same time a fluent talker, it is generally believed that he is a 
good teacher. As a matter of fact, he has only mastered the con- 
ditions for the beginning of teaching. The power of maintaining 
discipline is only an essential preliminary to teaching; it is no 
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part of teaching itself. It makes teaching possible; it prepares 
the way ; but it is not teaching. 

Is it, then, so distinct from teaching that it can be kept 
entirely separate from it ? Can one person teach on the discipline 
maintained by another? The very existence of the discipline- 
master supplies an answer. The thing is possible; the thing has 
been done. But it does not follow either that the thing has been 
well done, or that it is ever worth doing. The natural action and 
reaction between the master-mind and the pupil-mind cannot be 
so free and direct when a third mind is always intervening. The 
energies of the pupils are dissipated because they are divided. 
The discipline-master produces a moral reaction at the same time 
that the subject-teacher is producing an intellectual reaction; and 
as a consequence there arises in the pupil a mild form of disorder 
known among pathological psychologists as double personality. 

The problem of the place of the discipline-master in school is 
complicated by a confusion that is rather widely spread even 
among professional teachers — the confusion between teaching 
and education. It is too often assumed that because a man is a 
teacher he is therefore necessarily an educator. But it is only to 
a very limited extent that education is a necessary concomitant of 
teaching. It is true that no one can teach anything without at the 
same time to some degree educating; but the same is true about 
any of the processes in which human beings are brought into rela- 
tion with each other. The writer of penny-dreadfuls, the manipu- 
lator of Punch and Judy, the woman in the truck-shop, are all 
educators more or less. It is only because the teacher usually sets 
himself out deliberately to influence the character of his pupils 
that he has come to be regarded as necessarily an educator. 

If he is to be a real educator, the teacher must carry on the 
whole work of a lesson for himself. The real teacher, however, 
merely as teacher, must supply his own discipline, apart altogether 
from the higher educational aspects of the question. While teach- 
ing can never become a by-product of discipline, discipline may 
well become, and in many cases does become, a by-product of 
teaching. The teacher who knows the nature of his pupils, who 
knows the content of their minds, who presents his facts in the 
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proper psychological order, who correlates the new facts to the 
facts already within the knowledge of his pupils, will certainly 
predispose those pupils to assume the attitude of mind that con- 
duces to school discipline. There is a distinct gain through the 
unifying of all the forces at the disposal of the pupils, and the 
resulting teaching, merely as teaching even, is better than it would 
have been had it been superimposed on the discipline imposed by 
another will than that of the teacher. 

But not only is the result better in the way of knowledge 
acquired by the pupil, but the effect in what is called " training " 
is much superior to that obtained under the joint influence of the 
teacher and the discipline-master. The mere imparting of facts 
is certainly instruction, but it is not in the best sense of the term 
educative instruction. Before mere teaching can arise to the level 
of education in the best sense of that term, there must arise that 
intellectual glow that accompanies the intimate interaction of 
mind upon mind. When this glow is present, discipline cannot be 
absent ; it is a direct result of successful teaching. Real teaching 
includes discipline as the greater includes the less. 

By admitting that the discipline that comes from successful 
teaching depends on the glow resulting from actual contact of 
mind with mind, it has been conceded that there is a personal 
quality without which discipline is impossible. A teacher may be 
able to express on paper in the most admirable way the course a 
lesson ought to follow, and yet in presence of a class may be quite 
unable to act according to his own directions. Accordingly, it 
has become fashionable to maintain that the power to maintain 
discipline is a natural gift that cannot be imparted to another, or 
indeed that cannot be greatly improved in the case of those who 
already possess it in some degree. Unless the teacher is born 
with this power, it is maintained that nothing will ever make him 
acquire it. So far as this statement is general, and means that 
none of our natural gifts can be improved as natural gifts, no 
objection need be raised. It may be cheerfully admitted that our 
inherited powers, capacities, possibilities — call them what you 
-will — cannot be in themselves increased. It does not follow that 
they may not be applied with greater or less skill, and therefore 
with varying effect. The physiological basis of memory may be 
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incapable of improvement, and yet the memory may be so used in 
relation to the material upon which it is exercised as to produce 
either good or bad results. An intrinsically bad memory may be 
so trained as to do better practical work than an intrinsically better 
memory that has had either a bad training or no training at all. 
So with the innate power of control. It may be impossible to 
impart such a power, or even to increase the intrinsic value of the 
power already possessed, and yet it may be possible so to regulate 
the use of the power possessed as to produce the best results pos- 
sible under the given conditions. 

Everything depends upon whether the original endowment is 
sufficiently good to warrant the expenditure of time and effort in 
training it. As with the other elements of original endowment, it 
is extremely rare to find a case where the power of control is 
quite lacking. It is the business of those who have to do with the 
probationary stages of young teachers to discover cases of abnor- 
mal lack of the power of control, and to weed out mercilessly all 
such cases. But it is quite possible by practice and training to 
increase the efficiency with which a moderate power of control 
can be applied in the work of an ordinary school. Increased 
familiarity with the subjects to be taught, and with the circum- 
stances under which the teaching is to be carried on, greater 
knowledge of the nature of the pupils and their attainments, 
intelligent assimilation of the practical hints of experienced 
teachers, the observation of schoolroom devices of various kinds, 
the imitation of good examples set by skilful teachers — all these 
are quite powerless to affect the original endowment in the power 
of control, but are of the utmost value in enabling the young 
teacher to make the very most of that power. Perhaps the best 
test as to whether a young teacher has a sufficient amount of the 
power of control to warrant spending time on its cultivation, is to 
discover whether he can do without a discipline-master. A 
teacher who requires to be buttressed up in this way is by that 
very fact shown to be a professional failure. There is no longer 
any room for the discipline-master as a permanent member of the 
profession. Whatever may have been the case under the moni- 
torial and other cheap systems, he has had his day, and must now 
cease to be. 



